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THOSE WONDERFUL CIPHERS. 



It is all the fashion nowadays to believe that something Shake- 
speare did or did not write contains a cipher. The literary man 
who has not his own pet Baconian cipher or Shakespearian crypto- 
gram is a vara avis. As a rule, the more credulous the man 
is, the more his cipher will disclose to him. Thus, one "literary 
expert " finds in the epitaph on Shakespeare's tombstone a con- 
fession by Francis Bacon, in which that individual confesses to 
crimes which we know he never committed ; and, by another in- 
vestigator, the plays are made to yield a history of the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

A cipher, then, is a modern improvement which every brain 
should be furnished with, and as there is quite a variety of 
ciphers to choose from, I will content myself with displaying 
the general feature of each — in the order in which they were dis- 
covered — leaving the reader to determine for himself which one 
he will add to his literary equipment. 

Besides the four ciphers, which will be here presented, there 
are others which have been brought to public notice by the 
press ; but these latter are evidently written in jest and serve 
only " to illustrate the vast capabilities of the human intellect, 
however vainly or preposterously employed." I have restricted 
this article to those ciphers which have actually found believers 
and proselytes. 

But I may be pardoned if, before beginning the exposition of 
these literary curiosities, I call the attention of the reader to 
the earliest expression of doubt as to the authorship of Shake- 
speare's plays. It is found in " High Life Below Stairs," a farce 
written by the Rev. James Townley, and first acted in Drury 
Lane in 1759. The dramatis personce in the dialogue are holding 
high carnival in the absence of the owners of the mansion, all, 
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except Kitty, assuming the titles of their respective masters and 

mistresses : 

Lady Bab : " I never read but one book." 

Kitty : " What is it that your ladyship is so fond of ?" 

Lady Bab : " Shikspur. Did you never read Shikspur ?" 

Sib Harry : " I never heard of it." 

Kitty :" Shikspur I Shikspur I Who wrote it? No, I never read Shikspur." 

Lady Bab : " Then you have an immense pleasure to come." 

Duke : '' Shikspur 1 Who wrote it V 

Sir Harry : " Who wrote it ? Why Ben Jonson." 

Duke : " Oh, I remember, it was Koliy Kibber." 

Kitty : " Well, then, I'll read it over one afternoon or other." 

The reader will readily perceive from this quotation that the 

origin of the doubt about the authorship is very ancient. 

THE FIRST CIPHER. 

Although Delia Bacon, in 1852, proclaimed her discovery that 
the works of Shakespeare and of Bacon contained hidden writ- 
ings, yet she did not then explain to the world just how those 
hidden writings were to be read. Undoubtedly she intended — 
and, indeed, she partly promised — to furnish a method of de- 
ciphering those secret communications, but her insanity prevent- 
ed. However, the work which she left uncompleted was undertaken 
by Mrs. C. F. A. Windle, who, in 1881 and 1882, gave her discov- 
eries to the world in a book entitled, " The Discovery and Opening 
of the Cipher of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, alike in his 
prose writings and in the ' Shakespeare ' dramas, proving him the 
author of the dramas." 

That now famous passage about the art of ciphers in the 
" De Augmentis Scientiarum " did not, of course, pass unnoticed, 
and, adding to this the idea of allegory, Mrs. Windle obtained a 
cipher which is extremely ingenious, and, perhaps, hardly less 
interesting. It is cabalistic, it is biliteral, it has a Biblical aspect, 
it is prophetic, it is under a spell, it is commodious, it is adroit, 
and it is altogether the most extraordinary specimen of vagary 
that the curious could wish to puzzle over. The Astor Library 
possesses a copy of this work, but, as it is quite rare, I may be 
permitted to quote somewhat from it. 

A specimen of Mrs. Windle's literary style is found in the 

dedication to the trustees of the British Museum, which is as 

follows : 

" Gentlemen: It is mine— on behalf of the Annals of Great Britain and of 
the pride of the reign of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, as well as the glory of this 
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new era which it marks for all nations and for the whole civilized world — herewith 
most respectfully to tender to you, as guardians of the British special archives, 
this report of my discovery and opening of a Cipher in the works of your hitherto 
egregiously misconceived but still highly illustrious countryman Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. I have found that this cipher was employed by Lord Verulam for 
the purpose of his identification ultimately with the Supernal Volume of Dramas, 
which it was the whole object of his being, during the last twenty or more years 
of his life to perfect and transmit as his testimonial and memorial of all time — 
that 'Ariel' — as in the cipher he has designated its title — which now, in tbe full- 
ness of to-day, springs on golden wings from the encrusting chrysalis of the mask 
of Shakespeare and mounts towards its infinite empyrean," etc., etc. 

The Cipher which Mrs. Windle discovered she claims to have 
found in the " De Augmentis." It is " a writing in the received 
manner" which " no way obstructs the manner of pronunciation," 
but which, to the discerner, suggests something hidden. She 
took certain sentences from the "De Augmentis" and deciphered 
them as follows : 

"A Conclusion on the true Deliberative. 

" A. conclude you on the true; deliver A. to live. 

" Corollary on an Exact Division. 

11 Carol Ariel; annex art to D. ; visi on. 

" A Prepossession against an Inveterate Opinion. 

"I prepossess you on A. ; gain is 't, and invite her to A. to 't; open you on." 

From Bacon's letters she also takes sentences and deciphers 
them, even in the addresses : thus, one of them, To the Most 
Reverend and Learned William Rawley, D. D., becomes " Must 
reverence and learn it; William rawlie, dead he," and then, 
''Must revere end and lore in 't; William rare lie; deed ye." 

The title to each play has a catch or refrain. These are meant, 
says Mrs. Windle, "to be suggestive of the spirit presence of the 
author, and they must necessarily be adopted to more or fewer 
changes, according to the measure of the mind and ear to which 
they address themselves. To attempt to limit them, either in 
sound or sense, would be to materialize them and entirely to lose 
the ideal and supersensuous effect which belongs to them." The 
catch to Othello is : 

" A tale oh ! I tell, oh ! 
Oh, dell, oh ! What wail, oh ! 
Oh, hill, oh 1 What willow ! 
What hell, oh I What will, oh ! 
At will, oh 1 At well, oh I 
I dwell, oh 1" 
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Titus Andronicus has this catch : 

"Tie tms, and drone accuse ; 
Tie t'us, and drown a curse ; 
Tie t'us, and drum the news." 

The Merchant of Venice hecomes : 

" Marcbant of Venus. 
Merry chant of Vine use. 
More chaiit to win us." 

AH the characters of the plays have their attendant meanings. 
Desdemona goes with " A Demon A." Cyprus means "Cipher 
us," " Sigh for us," and " gives the information of a cipher in the 
dramas, with appeal to unfold it, so as to elicit sympathy on the 
disclosure." Lavinia represents " Bacon's muse, and the loss of 
her arms and tongue signifies its crippling by the fact that in per- 
mitting the publication of the Venus and Adonis with the con- 
struction it must receive, he had rendered it impracticable for 
him, in consistency with his personal respect, to issue his future 
poetical compositions in his own name." 

These may be called the tools or cues with which Mrs. Windle 
evidently expected to work out an elaborate history of Bacon's 
life ; but, unfortunately, too close application and study of the 
subject unbalanced her mind and she became insane. But to her 
belongs whatever credit is due to the first cipher discoverer. 

It is curious to note that both Miss Delia Bacon and Mrs. 
Windle claimed to have been dominated by the spirit of Francis 
Bacon while engaged in their discoveries. 

THE SECOND CIPHER. 

Second in point of time is the cipher discovered by Ignatius 
Donnelly. We know only a very little of what this cipher is, and 
until the appearance of the book which Mr. Donnelly promises, 
our main sources of information about it are the North Ameri- 
can Beview and the New York World. So far as their con- 
tributors have explained it to us, the cipher is read by multiply- 
ing the number of the page by the number of italicized words on 
that page, the product giving the number of the word on that or 
some other page. It is manifestly unfair to judge of this cipher 
from the very imperfect information we yet possess, but we 
should remember that Mr. Donnelly finds his cipher only in one 
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special edition of Shakespeare's plays — the Folio of 1623 — and 
that the pagings of the copies of the Folio now in existence, and 
known to be authentic, differ in several cases very considerably 
one from another. 

When a cipher is presented to us for examination, or that we 
may believe in it, we should not only examine into its construc- 
tion, but we should also criticise the story which it unfolds, and 
see if this tells us anything that we do not already know, or is 
sufficiently important to justify its record in a complex cipher ; 
and we Should inquire, moreover, if the character of the disclos- 
ure is such as we should naturally expect of the reputed writer. 

These rules we cannot now apply to the Donnelly cipher — we 
must wait till his book comes out— but we can apply them to the 
third and fourth ciphers, to which I now proceed. 

THE THIBD CIPHER. 

The third cipher is the invention of Mr. Herbert J. Browne. 
He is the first to have found a cryptogram in the epitaph on the 
stone of Shakespeare's grave. The cryptographic sentence which 
he finds is : 

" Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 

"Bhaxpbabe ;" 

And the epitaph from which he extracts this is the one given 
by Halliwell and Richard Grant White, although Mr. Browne's 
more immediate authority is a tracing or rubbing of the stone. 
We shall have occasion to speak of this epitaph further on. 

The method by which Mr. Browne extracts this cryptographic 
sentence is, so far as I can gather from his book, as follows : All 
the letters of the epitaph are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., consec- 
utively from the beginning, the double letters being taken both as 
one and as two letters. All the letters of the cryptographic sen- 
tence are similarly numbered, from the beginning, from the end, 
and from the letter s in the word Plays. Two alphabets are used 
in the solution, one beginning with A and the other with 0. 
These letters and figures are Mr. Browne's tools. He has two 
sets of letters and at least three sets of figures, and by putting 
these in various combinations; adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing, " as .the exigencies of the count may demand," he 
Sets his sentence : " Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's Plays. 
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Shaxpeare." There seems to be, however, no reason why sub- 
stantially the same method would not produce from the epitaph 
the sentence : " Shaxpeare wrote Shakespeare's Plays. Francis 
Bacon ;" nor why it should not also yield " Shaxpeare wrote 
Francis Bacon's Plays. Shakespeare." A cipher that can be read 
all ways is not, of course, the best evidence, but, at least, it may 
be taken for all that it is worth. 

THE FOURTH CIPHBB. 

To Mr. Hugh Black belongs the credit of discovering the 
fourth cipher, found in the epitaph on Shakespeare's gravestone. 
And Mr. Edward Gordon Clarke must be credited with having 
extended and amplified the ideas of Mr. Black until a biography 
of the entire life of Shakespeare and some very curious informa- 
tion about Francis Bacon are discovered. 

Some little while ago it became necessary for me to determine 
exactly what the inscription on Shakespeare's gravestone was. 
To my surprise I found that there was a very considerable differ- 
ence in the fac-similes given by Shakespearian authorities. Thus 
Richard Grant White and James 0. Halliwell give one form as 
fac-similes. George Bussell French gives a fac-simile closely 
approximating those of White and Halliwell, yet differing in 
some particulars. In the various editions of Charles Knight's 
works the epitaph is variously given, but in one of these it is rep- 
resented with a curious arrangement of big letters and hyphens — 
and this, though it is absolutely lacking of any proof of authen- 
ticity, is the one on which Messrs. Black and Clark have based 
their discoveries. 

The readers of the North American' Beview are already 
conversant with this fourth cipher, and its details need not now 
be specified. Like all the other ciphers, it was suggested by 
the now famous first chapter in the sixth book of the " De Aug- 
ments," where Bacon gives a biliteral cipher which he claims to 
have invented in his youth in Paris. 

In a letter dated June 30th, 1622, Bacon speaks of the "De 
Augmentis Scientiarum " as a work already in the hands of the 
translators, and likely to be finished by the end of the summer. It 
was not, however, published until the next year (1623), and the delay 
in publication has always been supposed to be owing to Bacon's age 
and infirmities and the fact that his income was barely sufficient 
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for him to live upon. In those days, it cost considerable money 
to publish a book. I hare made this seeming digression because 
the first edition of the " De Augmentis " is, after all, the only 
authority from which we can learn exactly what Bacon had to 
say about ciphers ; and because an examination of that edition, 
or any reproduction of it, will show that Bacon had not the 
slightest thought of basing any cipher whatsoever upon Roman 
letters, or italic letters, or big letters, or little letters. Big and 
little, Roman and italic types were in constant use in Bacon's 
day, yet Bacon, poor as he was, went to the expense of having 
special characters representing handwriting cut on wood, the only 
distinction between the letters being loops or flourishes. The idea 
of using types belonging to different founts to show the distinc- 
tion between the two sets of characters originated long after 
Bacon's death, and was a device of translators and publishers to 
save the expense of reproducing the engravings of the original 
edition of 1623. 

Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Browne, Mr. Black and Mr. Clark have 
all been putting into Bacon's book words that Bacon never wrote 
and ideas that he probably never entertained, but which origin- 
ated with the "literary experts" of modern publishers. Upon 
these false premises they base their discoveries and theories. 

When we look for a cipher revelation from Francis Bacon we 
should naturally expect to find something worthy of his genius 
and in literary merit equal, at least, to the works that bear his 
name ; but all his pretended communications are (with the one ex- 
ception of the claim to the authorship of Shakespeare's works) 
utterly unimportant, frivolous and trifling. Indeed, Mr. Clark 
makes Bacon confess to crimes that we know he never committed ; 
that is, that he was an embracer. Now embracer is the legal 
term for one who commits embracery, and embracery is the crime 
of bribing, coercing or corrupting a jury. The bribery of a judge 
or a court officer is not embracery, and never was. The term al- 
ways has been and is to this day restricted in its application to an 
offense against the freedom and purity of a jury and a jury only. 
From Thomas Littleton to Sir Edward Coke, and from him to 
the latest of law dictionary and digest makers, the term embracery 
has meant one and the same thing, and there never could he an 
embracer without a jury. Now, Bacon was an expert lawyer and 
it is utterly impossible that he would have used the term em- 
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bracer as applicable to bimself. He was a judge, tbe highest 
judicial dignitary of the realm, and he took bribes, but he never 
tampered with a jury. Embracery is not and never was, as Mr. 
Clark states, "the old legal term for judicial corruption," nor has 
Lord Bacon ever "come down in history as an 'Embracor.'" 

But Mr. Clark is not content with imputing the crime of em- 
bracery to Bacon ; he goes further and makes him out to be a 
"radical" and "radical ladder." But the word radical had in 
Bacon's time no such meaning as it has now. Then it was purely 
a scientific word used in the arts and sciences. It did not acquire 
any political significance or use, such as Mr. Clark imputes to it, 
until Bacon — and also the great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel John- 
son — had long been dead. 

Mr. Clark calls himself a "literary expert," but his expert- 
ness leads him to find altogether too much ; and those of us who 
have read Bacon and admired his writings may be pardoned if we 
think that such cipher discoveries as these which Mr. Clark makes 
are revelations of Mr. Clark's enthusiasm rather than of Bacon's 
criminality or prophetic power. 

But Bacon was guilty — not of embracery, but of a literary pla- 
giarism, which is of interest just at this time. He says in that 
famous first chapter of the sixth book of the " De Augmentis" : 

" Ut vero suspicio omnis absit, aliud inventum subjiciemus, quod certe cum 
adolescentuli essemus Parisiis excogitaviunus; nee etiam adhuc visa nobis res 
digna est quae pereat." 

" But to prevent all suspicion, we shall here annex a cipher (or invention) of 
our own, which we devised in Paris in our youth; which still seems to me worthy 
of preservation." 

The cheap edition relied on by Mr. Clark leaves out entirely 
the last clause; not an important omission indeed, but sufficient 
to show that cheap editions are not always trustworthy. 

Now, in point of fact, this very cipher which Bacon claimed 
as original with himself, is found described in two books, the first 
written by Porta and first printed in 1563 (when Bacon was three 
years old) and reprinted in Strasbourg in 1606, and the second 
written by de Vigenere, and published in Paris in 1587. It is 
certainly amusing to know that the Baconian rebus-mongers are 
using a plagiarized cipher to steal away Shakespeare's reputation. 

Such are the four ciphers from which the reader may make a 
choice. Arthur Dudley Vinton. 



